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ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 
AMERICAN ABOLITION SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Abo- 
lition Society, at Syracuse, N. Y., September 
29th and 30th, 1858, was opened in the City 
Hall, on the 29th, at 2 P. M. 

Samuet Wipe, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
called to the Chair, and Ira H. Coss, of Sy- 
racuse, appointed Secretary. 

Prayer was offered by C. D. B. Minis. A 
business committee, consisting of William 
Goodell, Apollos Smith, H. W. H. Watkins, 
Job Parker, and Rufus Preston, was appointed 
to report Resolutions, and other business, to 
the Society. 

The Chairman of the business committee re- 
ported a, series of resolutions which were read, 
and the report was accepted. 

The Afternoon Session was chiefly occupied 
with a free interchange of sentiments on vari- 
ous topics involved in the Resolutions and the 
condition of the cause in general; which was 
participated in, by a number of the members. 

The Evening Session was held in Convention 
Hall, commencing at half-past seven. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. H. B. Kyicur. 


The Treasurer’s Report was read, accepted, 
and approved; as follows: 
" TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Ffom Sept. 21st, 1857, to Sept. 20th, 1858, inclusive. 
. RECEIVED. 
Balance in Treasury, Sept. 21st, 1857, $ 98 00 





Donations, 1825 11 
Subscriptions to “ Rad. Abolitionist,” 777 89 
Publications, 583 73 
P. O. Stamps, ~ 22 50 
Agents, 102 20 

$3409 43 





EXPENDED. 


Printing “ Radical Abolitionist,’”’ $272 43 
s Other Documents, 415 82 
Paper, 267 38 
Salary of Corresponding Secretary, 740 18 
Travelling Expenses ‘“ \ss 43 07 
Salary of Clerk, ® 610 00 
Office Expenses, as boy-hire, fuel, &e., 264 95 
Advertising, 31 80 
Publications, 134 39 
Expense of Meetings, 63 00 
Agents, 33 87 
Rent of Offices, 275 00 
Postage, 221 51 

3,373 40 

Balance in Treasury, ~ $36 03 


W. E. WHITING, Treas. 
Attested, H. D. Suarps, . 
« J. McCone Syarrsr, | Auditors 
OrrFicers oF THE Society were elected for 
the year ensuing, as follows. 


President—GERRIT SMITH. 
Vice-Presidents—Lewis Tappan, New York. 
A. B. Burdick, R. I. 
Saml. McFarland, Penn. 
“Wm. D. Babbitt, Minnesota. 
~Ithamar Smith, Vermont. 
©. C. Foote, Michigan. 
W. W. Bancroft, Ohio. 
Hiram Pitts, Illinois. 
Elias 8. Gilbert, Iowa. 
John G. Fee, Kentucky. 
Isaac T. Hutchins, Conn. 
Elnathan Davis, Mass. 
Daniel Worth, N. C. 
Treasurer—Wm. E, Whiting. 
Cor. Sec.— Wm. Goodell. 
Rec, Sec.—Thomas Hamilton. 


Ex. Com. —James McCune Smith, 
Simeon 8. Jocelyn, 
I. R. Barbour, 
Geo. Whipple, 
Samuel Wilde, 
H. D, Sharpe, 
Henry H. Garnett, 
James Warner, 
Alexander McDonald, 
Abner Bates, Syracuse. 


Auditors—James McCuite Smith, 
H. D. Sharp. 


La 
Tuurspay, Sept. 30. 


The Meeting re-assembled in Convention 
Hall at 9 A. M., and was commenced with 


prayer. 





The subject of finances was freely discussed 
among the members, and the Resolutions on 
the subject considered and adopted. Other de- 
sultory discussion was held, Letters were read 
from T. B. McCormick, of Ohio, J, K. Well- 
man, of Michigan, and William Shattuck, of 
Western New York. 

Arternoon. Assembled again, at 2 P. M. 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Rider, 

The Annual Report was read, discussed, an 
adopted. 

A collection of $9 was taken to defray inci 
dental expenses of the meeting, and a subserip- 
tion of $27 towards publishing the Annual Re- 
port. 

Evenine Szsston. Assembled at half-past 
seven. Prayer by Rev. Mr. Place. 

An additional Resolution, (relating to the 
American Board of Missions,) was offered and 
accepted for consideration... This, and the Re- 
solutions previously reported, having been again 
read, were discussed by Frederick Douglas, 
Samuel J. May, Abram Pryne, William Good- 
ell, and were unanimously adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,-1. That the past year has been remarka- 
ble for the unprecedented audacity of the Slave pow- 
er, in demanding, through the Federal Executive and 
its supporters, not only the subjugation of Kansas to 


- a pro-slavery Oonstitution, in contempt of the known 


will of the people of Kansas, but likewise in doing 
this in such a manner as to promulgate distinctly the 
doctrine, that the right to hold slave property is “ be- 
fore and higher than any Constitutional sanction”— 
that the Constitution carries slavery into States as 
well as Territories, that “ Kansas is therefore as much 
a Slave State as Georgia or South Carolina,” and that 
the States cannot “confiscate” slave property,’ nor, 
even by Constitutional provisions, abolish slavery with- 
out “reserving the rights of property, in the slaves 
now held.” Od] Open 
2. That we see, in all this, the ultimate and final 
claim of the Slave Power—its fixed and deliberate de- 
termination to carry slavery, under Federal authority, 
into all the States ; and we see further, the readiness 
of the present Federal Administration and its sup- 
porters, to wield the high national powers in their 
hands, for this treacherous and base purpose. 

3. That such a Power as the Slave Power, 
and such a party as the pro-slavery administration 
party, are in no way to be met and overcome, but by 
a party prepared to meet, boldly and promptly, the 
true issue thus distinctly presented to them—~a party 
ready to meet the climax of falsehood by the whole 
armor of truth, a party proclaiming that every man’s 
right to liberty is “‘ before and higher than any Consti- 
tutional sanction”—that the Constitution carries free- 
dom into the States as well as the Territories, that 
Georgia and South Carolina, are, of right, and by the 
Constitution, as much free States asare Ohio and 
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Massachusetts, that it is the duty of both the State 
and National Governments, to protect the personal 
liberties of all their inhabitants—that thus only can 
State Rightsjand National Rights be maintained, the 
Union preserved, and the liberties of the people se- 
cured. 

4. That the year past has been as remarkable for 
the spirit of compromise and retreat, on the part of 
the chosen champions of freedom, in our National 
Councils, as it has been for the audacity of the Slave 
Power ; that the yote of the Republican Representa- 
tives in Congress, for the Crittenden-Lecompton bill, 
was a relinquishment of all the principles and objécts 
for which the Republican party was organized, an 
abandonment of its own distinctive platform, as well 
as of the entire policy of “ non-extension” and “ lim- 
itation,” inaugurated by the Free Soil party in 1848. 

; 5. That so far are we, nevertheless, from imputing 
to the Republican Representatives, any design to be- 
tray or abandon the cause of freedom, that we seein 
that transaction, connected as it is with the series of 
similar compromises that preceded it, nothing more 
than the necessary and unavoidable result of the pol- 
icy inaugurated by the Free Soil party in 1848—the 
policy of attempting, by national action, to prevent 
the extension of slavery, while conceding its consti- 
tutional right, in any part of the nation, a concession 
that gave up, at the outset, the foundation principle 
of our free institutions, and rendered the defense of 
freedom, inany part of the country, impracticable, 
until that fatal concession should be withdrawn. 

6. That that concession has proved as insuperable a 
barrier to the proper vindication of State Rights, as 
to the deliverance and security of the Nation and na- 
tional Territories, as is evident from the fact, that no 
State, even under a Republican Administration, has 
passed, or can pass, an adequate, personal liberty 
bill, so long as the Constitutional right of slayehold- 
ing is conceded to the slaveholders of the Slave 
States. 

7. That since the climax of aggression and of com. 
promise, have been thus simultaneously reached ; since 
~ there is nothing further for the slavery party to claim, 

and little left to its opponents to concede, it is evident 
that the struggle between them, on its present basis, 
- Must soon come toan end, and the slavery party 
must triumph, unless met by a sterner foe. 

8. That the ten years experiment of the Free Soil, 
_. Free; Democratic, and Republican parties, has now 
demonstrated the impossibility of limiting or localiz- 
ing slavery, by any national political action that re- 
-cognizes the Constitutional right of slavery to exist 
in any of the States. And hence— 

9. That the question, whether the friends of free- 
. dom shall now organize, for direct political action 

against slavery, in the States where it already exists, 

demanding its immediate and unconditional abolition 
throughout the nation, by the national government, is 
simply the question whether there shall be any fur- 

_ ther political action at allagainst the slave power, or 
whether the people of the United States, shall sub. 
mit themselves to its unlimited control. 

10. That this failure of all temporizing expedients, 
while it discourages further efforts, of that character, 
and tends to the disorganization of the parties based 

Mpon them, affords encouragement to those who de- 

sire efficient and thorough action, against the giant 
_ crime and foul disgrace, of our age and nation; that 
all uncompromising and ‘thorough abolitionists, ought 
to thank God, that the delusions of gradualism are 
thus in process of being dispelled, and take courage 
to gird themselves anew for the great work of deliver: 
ance to the slave and the nation. 

11. That we hail, asthe harbinger of reviving polit- 
ical action against slavery, and of the relaxation of 
the partizan ties that havevso long prevented it, the 
independent nomination of Gerrit Smitu, for the 
office of Governor of the State of New York; and 
that, in proportion to the support that shall be given 
to this movement,.will be our anticipations of its influ- 
ence in rousing the friends of freedom in other States, 





to similar action, and preparing the way for the Pres- 
idential contest of 1860. 

12. That in the proceedings of the American Tract 
Society, at its last annual meeting in New York, we 
see a parallel to the political eyents of the past year, 
and of the last ten years, we see proof that the pro- 
slavery Administration of that Society, cannot fail to 
triumph, so long as th2 opposition is confined to the 
inevitable effects of slayery, instead of being directed 
against slavery itself. 

13. That’ the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, now stand before all Christen- 
dom, guilty of asystematic complicity with slavery; 
scarcely less atrocious than that of the American 
Tract Society. It has been only too plainly shown 
by Dr. Cheever and others, that indirectly, in their 
whole connection with the Southern churches, and di- 
rectly, by their training of the churches, established 
under their auspices by their agents, among the Choc- 
taw and Cherokee Indians, they are prostituting their 
influence to the support and the indefinite continu- 
ance of slavery. Therefore— 

14. That no one can contribute to the funds which 
they disburse, without being measurably responsible 
for the maintenance of this giant system of iniquity, 
under which all God’s commandments are set at 
naught, all the rights ofman are trampled under foot, 
and the feelings of humanity continually outraged, in 
the persons of four millions of our enslaved brethren. 

15. That no moral, religious, ecclesiastical, econom- 
ical, political or emigration influence, or opposition 
against slavery, can be effectual, that is not founded 
on aspirit of benevolence toward the slave, of broth- 
erly fraternity to all men, of devotion to the principle 
of equal rights, of detestation of slayeholding as sin- 
ful, and, that does notgive open and public promi- 
nence to these ideas, in all its activities and teachings , 

16. That the past history and the present condi- 
tion of the anti-slavery cause, admonish us that its 
progress depends less vpon numbers than upon integ- 

rity and self denial, less upon the patronage of great 
men than upon the Divine approbation and favor ; that 
our greatest danger lies in deserting principles for ex- 
pedients, of running after political aspirants instead of 
teaching them to comply with the demands of equity 
and justice. 2 

17. That this society has claims upon the friends 
of freedom, commensurate with the objects to which 
it is devoted, the principles upon which it is founded, 
and the fidelity with which it is conducted, and this 
Annual Meeting earnestly asks for it such liberal and 
steady subscriptions and contributions as shall enable 


it to carry on its operations vigorously, and upon an 
enlarged scale. 


18. That it be recommended to the abolitionists, 
male and female, of every village, township, or neigh- 
borhood, to form themselves into a Committee or 
Committees, for the purpose of soliciting, collecting and 
remitting money, in larger or smaller sums, for the 
Treasury of the American Abolition Society. 

19, That, in the sudden death of Prof. Timothy B. 
Hudson, of Oberlin, Ohio, one of the Vice Presidents 
of this Society, the cause of the slave, of freedom, and 
of Christian reform and human progress in general, 
haye sustained a heavy loss, and we feel admonished 
by this afflictive dispensation, to redouble our dili- 
gence, and work while the day lasts. 

The Meeting then adjourned, sine die. 


SAMUEL WILDE, Chairman. 
Ira H. Coss, Sec’y. 


During a recess of the Annual Meeting of 
the American Abolition Society, the following 
meeting was held. 

NEW YORK STATE NOMINATIONS. 

At a meeting of Radical Abolitionists of the 
State of New York, held at Convention Hall, 
Syracuse, on the 30th of September, 1858, 
Samvet Wipe of New York, Chairman, Wiz- 
Liam GoopeELL, Secretary, the previous nomina- 





tion of Gerrit {Sarrn for Governor, was unam- 
imously approved, and the following additional 
nominations were unanimously made, viz: 


For Lieut. Governor—Sipnzy A. Brrrs, of 
Kings County. 

For State Prison Inspector—Sinas F. Fy- 
LER, of Madison County. 

For Canal Commissioner—J. C. Harrineton, 
of Oswego County. 


Samurt Whitopr, Chairinan. 
Witttam Goope tt, Secretary. 
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THE SYRACUSE MEETINGS. 

We have just returned from attending the 
anti-slavery meetings at Syracuse. 

For a proper understanding of these proceed- 
ings, it is necessary to know that there were 
three distinct Conventions for different specific 
objects, and representing somewhat distinct con- 
stituencies. The Syracuse and other editors— 
even those friendly—for want of attention to 
this, have curiously jumbled them together. We 
will speak of them in their order. 

I. American Apoxition Society — its An- 
nuaL Meetine for the election of officers, hear- 
ing and acting upon the Treasurer’s Report, 
Annual Report, adopting Resolutions, transact- 
ing business, and discussing plans for future 
operations. This Society is composed of Radi- 
cal political Abolitionists, who believe the 
Federal Government is bound by the Constitu- 
tion and Declaration of Independence, as well 
by the laws of God and Nature, to abolish 
American Slavery, whether in the United States 
or Territories.—Its constituency is scattered 
throughout the free States, and two, at least, of 
the slave States.—It should have been a large 
meeting, but a number of circumstances pre- 
vented its being so. The continuance of the 
pecuniary prostration, and absence of money in 
circulation, prevented many ata distance from 
attending ; and the notices of the meeting, from 
some untoward causes, had been short and de- 
fective. Friends in this State were occupied, 
or had lately been, or expected soon to be, in 
attending County Conventions, addressed by 
Gerrit Smith, their candidate for Governor of 
the State.—Besides all this, we regret to add 
that many who ought to have attended, were 
unnecessarily and thoughtlessly. absent, not 
properly appreciating the importance of these 
meetings, and of having them fully attended. 


We refer to the minutes, commencing on our 
first page, for the proceedings of this important 
meeting, for it-was an important one, though a 
small one. Those in attendance, few as they 
were, gave abundant evidence of being highly 
interested and encouraged. The very fact of 
the smallness of the meeting, and of the ab- 
sence, during most of the time, of our prominent 
speakers, (as Douglas, Pryne, &c.,) and of Ger- 
rit Smith during the whole time—these being at 
work in different localities—had, perhaps, 4 
tendency to make this meeting what every annua] 
meeting of this Society should chiefly be: a 
meeting for free interchange of thought among 
the members of the Society in general. We 
had a familiar family talk, and the result was 
the common remark, that it see more like 
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one of our old-fashioned Abolition meetings 
of twenty or twenty-five years ago, than any- 
thing that has been lately witnessed. The 
topics introduced by the Annual Report and 
the Resolutions, impelled us to consider our- 
selves in the act of recommencing the old Abo- 
lition enterprise anew, and, on the whole, under 
far more promising auspices, and with a better 
knowledge of the work before us, and of the means 
of its accomplishment, than before; though 
it was indeed sad to. think of the time lost in 
running after vain and temporising expedients, 
and of the wrecks of once honored and beloved 
associates who had, by means of these, been 
lured on to apostacy and moral ruin. At one 
stage of our meeting we had frank and honora- 
ble confessions of past folly in having been de- 
luded and cheated by these false appearances. 
Frederick Douglas was among the number of 
those who gave manly utterance to such senti- 
ments, and there was a general feeling that the 
experiment of “half-loaf” benefits had so mani- 


festly proved disastrous that there could no 
longer be any excuse for running after them. 


We were especially gratified with the attend- 
ance and co-operation of our old friend, Samuel 
J. May, one of the pioneers and founders of the 
American Anti-slavery Society, who, for a time, 
adopted the policy of non-voting, and after- 
wards voted with the Republicans. He now 
expressed his firm conviction that the course 
marked out by the Resolutions and Annual Re- 
port under discussion, presented the true plan 
of action. He led the way in advocating the 
Resolutions—was the penman of two of them, 
(relating to the American Board,) and headed 
the subscription for funds to publisa the An- 
nual Report. 


Of the Annual Report we may be permitted 
to say, that it was received by the meeting with 
marked approbation and favor. It is mainly oc- 
cupied with a historical and documentary expose 
of the downward course of the advocates of 
mere slavery limitation, (Free Soilers and Re- 
publicans) ; showing that in their late vote for 
the Crittenden-Lecompton bill, they utterly 
abandoned the very last plank of their platform ; 
that in doing this, and in defending their course 
afterwards, they have exchanged the Republi- 
can platform of 1856 for the Democratic Cin- 
cinnati platform of the same date; have hope 
lessly sealed the fate of the Republican party ; 
that its leaders are plotting its absorption in 
some new party, more distinctly guarded against 
suspicion of Abolitionism, and even of Free 
Soilism. Abundant documentary proofs of this 
are presented. The meeting directed its publi- 
cation in pamphlet form, for extensive distribu- 
tion; but from the fewness of their numbers did 
but little towards raising the requisite funds. 
One hundred dollars more are needed for this 
purpose. Will not our friends promptly fur- 
nish it ? 

In the officers of the Society a number of 
changes will be noticed. The list of Vice-Presi- 
dents received the accession of the name of 
Daniel Worth, of North Carolina, an efficient mis- 
sionary of the Am. Missionary Association, a na- 
tive Carolinian. The name of Dr. W. W. Ban- 
croft, of Ohio, takes the place of Prof. T. B, 
Hudson, deceased. Some other names are trans- 
ferred from the Executive Committee to the list 
of Vice-Presidents, (electing one only in one 





State,) and dropping from the Executive Com- 
mittee those whose residence at a distance pre- 
cluded them from sharing in the duties and 
proper responsibilities of the position. This 
was in accordance with suggestions from some 
of these gentlemen—one or two of whom had 
sigt. ied a wish to resign. One name, at Syra- 
cuse, was added, because our Annual Meetings 
are generally held there. With this exception, 
the members (except the President and Vice- 
Presidents, who are members ex offivio,) are in 
or near New York city. 


The Treasurer’s Report shows the Society’s 
pressing need of funds. To this, and to the 
Resolutions bearing on the pecuniary claims 
and wants of the Society, we earnestly invite 
the attention of our readers. 


The Annual Meeting closed on Thursday 
evening, Sept 30. 


If. Toe Jerry Rescuzn Cevesration.—This 
Stated anniversary, October Ist, is become, as 
most of our readers doubtless know, one of the 
established “institutions” of Syracuse and of 
that whole region of country. It celebrates the 
open and defiant rescue of the slave Jerry, on 
the Ist of October, 1851, from the official Fede- 
ral watch-dogs of the slave power, by the masses 
of the population of Syracuse and surrounding 
country. A number of respectable citizens 
were prosecuted for it in the Federal Courts, 


- but such was, and still is, the tone of public 


sentiment in that entire region of country, that, 
after failing to convict some of them, the remain- 
ing cases were very prudently discontinued.— 
From the very first, the people of Syracuse de- 
termined that there should be at least one city 
of refuge from the kidnapper. They took that 
resolution even in advance of the capture of the 
slave Jerry. They took it when Daniel Web- 
ster insultingly told them, in a public speech 
one day, at their very doors, that the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, which he had been defending, and for 
which they hissed him, should be enforced in 
their own city, the first time that the opportu- 
nity presented itself, even if (he added,) it should 
be in the midst of one of your Abolition Con- 
ventions. And during the next Abolition Con- 
vention at Syracuse, as if on purpose to carry 
out Webster’s threat, the officials found or con- 
trived an occasion for making an arrest. The 
people, on their part, were not backward to 
carry out their part of the programme. The 
result is before the world; and the Syracusans 
seem disposed to keep it before the world till 
the infamous enactment is repealed. The first 
of October is as regularly celebrated as is the 
4th of July, and with at least equal depth and 
fervour of feeling. It is believed by many to 
be the anniversary of a second deliverance of 
the country from despotic power. 


It will readily be seen that the Jerry Rescue 
celebration is not peculiarly a measure of the radi, 
cal political A bolitionists—though they are gene- 
rally participants in it, along with Garrisonian 
Abolitionists, and other anti-slavery men in gene- 
ral, Nor is it even confined to these. Large masses 
of men‘are zealous against the rendition of fugi- 
tives, who seem to have nothing else Anti-sla- 
very about them. Republicans, Democrats and 
Know Nothings forget their party politics when- 
ever they sec a fugitive slave, or have the case 
of fugitives from slavery presented to them. 





i 
Jerry Rescue celebrations are, hence, large 
assemblages. It was so this year, considering 
the heavy rains that were falling. The meeting 
was called to order at half-past ten, A. M. 


Gerrit Smith was chosen President; and a 
number of others, as Wm. Goodell, Samuel J- 
May, Samuel Wilde, Charles A. Wheaton, &e,, 
(the Minutes are not before us,) were appointed 
Vice-Presidents. As Mr. Smith was not pre 
sent at the opening of the meeting, W. Goodell 
was called upon to preside until his arrival.— 
Appropriate exercises were held. Prayer was 
offered, hymns of freedom were sung, and 
speeches were made, during the day, from 
Frederick Douglas, T. W. Higginson of Mas- 
sachusetts, Abram Pryne, and others. 





Gerrit Smirn entered and took the chair in 
time to read the Address and Resolutions he 
had prepared for the occasion. They were re 
markably well written, and enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the audience. They were adopted, 
and funds were provided for publishing them. 


We see in the Brooklyn Daily Times a mis- 
statement concerning this meeting. It is stated 
that among the Resolutions of the meeting was 
one “that the slaves of the south would be en- 
tirely justified in fighting their way to liberty, 
at whatever expense to the lives of their owners, 
and pledging the meeting to aid them in so 
doing.” ‘The truth is, the Resolution thus des” 
cribed, was not among the series reported to 
the meeting, but was introduced by an indivi- 
dual on his own responsibility ; but who, on ob- 
jections being raised, did not insist on pressing 
it, and it was not voted upon at all. There can 
be no doubt that colored people have the same 
right to fight for their liberties that other people 
have. Whether it would be wise for them to do 
so under existing circumstances, is another ques- 
tion. And the peace question is still another 
problem, neither of which came under discussion 
at the Syracuse meeting. 


III. Stare Nomrnations.—In distinction from 
both the preceding meetings, there was a meet- 
ing for State Nominations, as recorded in its 
proper place, in which the Temperance and 
Freedom ticket, headed by Gerrit Smith, is filled 
out for other State offices. 





“ THE GERRIT SMITH MOVEMENT.” | 
The friends of freedom and temperance, in 
the State of New York, are deeply interested, 
at this time, in the independent nomination of 
Gerrit Smita for Governor. Our readers, in 
other States, we are persuaded, will not regard 
it a matter of mere local “or sectional interest, 
nor blame us for devoting to it a liberal share 
of our attention. The election in New York, 
if our friends do their duty, cannot fail to pro- 
duce the most important and favorable effects 
in every part of the country. The abolition- 
ists and temperance men of the Empire State, 
have a responsibility mow thrown upon them, 
of which they cannot divest themselves, and 
which will cling to them throughout the vast and 
interminable future, If they do their duty now; 
they may inaugurate the redemption, not of their 
State only, but of the nation. If they neglect 
their duty, or hesitate, or stand aloof, or supine- 
ly. conclude that they can do nothing, they may 
find, when it is too late, that their folly has turn- 
ed the scale against the interests they profess 
to regard paramount, for ages to come.— 
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“ "There is a tide in the affairs of men.” There 
is a point of procrastination beyond which there 
is no space left for retrieving the affairs of in- 
dividuals, of States, or of nations. “ Now is 
the accepted time.” Next year may be too late. 
You may never live to vote again; or if you 
do, the favorable opportunity may not again 
present itself: or you, yourself, may have drift- 
ed down the dark stream of corruption and 
apostacy, with the scores of thousands that 
have gone before you, in the same current. If 
you would save yourself, or the State, or the 
nation, do your whole duty, NOW. 





“DON'T THROW AWAY YOUR VOTES’ 

This is the stereotyped caution of our oppo- 
nents—the advocates of conservatism and com- 
promise. 

We join with them in the caution, “ Don’t 
throw away your votes /” And remember that 
every vote IS thrown away, or worse than 
thrown away, that is not cast for truth, right- 
eousness, temperance, freedom, justice, equal 
rights—for these, in their completeness, as God 
and Nature have established them. 

“ Don't throw away your votes /” as many of 
you have so often done, in times past, when you 
voted for Clay to keep out Texas, for Fillmore, 
to resist (as he and his friends said) “the ag- 
gressions of the Slave power!” And as some 
of you did, in voting for Scott, and others of 


you in voting for Van Buren, and others of you 
in voting for Hale, and others of you in 


voting for Fremont—lost votes, all of them, 
whether Whig, Free Soil, Free Democratic, or 
Republican. What good did it do? History 
answers the question, mow, as conscience, and 
common sense, and the Bible, told you, before 
hand. Let the times past suffice you in this 
matter of throwing away your votes. 

« Don’t throw away your votes.” Those who 
have so long urged upon you this caution against 
choosing just and honest rulers, as God bids 
you—have always meant by it that a vote is 
lost whenever the candidate voted for, fails of 
being elected—by which rule, if followed, the 
only rule of voting would be, to vote with the 
majority, right or wrong, temperance or intem- 
perance, slavery or freedom, Messiah or Belial, 
a rule which they themselves are manifestly in- 
tent upon following, whether it conducts them 
and their country to one final destiny or to an- 
other. “ Don’t throw away your votes’—say 
they—that is, ‘‘ Don’t vote, unless so as to elect,” 
to get the offices, and the spoils and the hon- 
ors thereof. This is their meaning. And all 
unprincipled aspirants, whether for the Presi- 
dency, or for the office of constable, joins in the 
cry. Yet, by their own rule, THEY have been 
“ throwing away their votes” in voting for Clay, 
Van Buren, Scott, Hale, and Fremont, just as 
much as those who have voted for Birney and 
Smith. They have not elected their candidates. 

And now we might turn upon them their own 
caution, even in their own sense of it, and bid 
them not “ throw away their votes” in voting 
for Morgan. What well informed and honest 
politician will tell you that there is any rational 
prospect of electing Morgan for Governor of 
New York? Or thatthere would have been, 
even aside from the nomination of Gerrit 
Smith ? 

Just think of it—The Republicans carried 
the State in 1856, by a majority of about 85,000 








votes. They lost it, in 1857, by about 10,000. 
A falling off of, say 95,000 in one year! Does 
that look like progression? Does any one be- 
lieve that the party has gained popularity in 
this State during the past year, and since the 
abandonment of the Republican platform in the 
acceptance and advocacy of the Crittenden I.c- 
compton bill? Did their attempt to fuse with 
the Americans betoken their confidence of a 
Republican majority? Did the failure of that 
attempt improve their prospects? Have their 
presses so regarded it? Search and see, before 
you again “ throw away your votes,”’ 


_ 
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THE POLITICIANS IN A PANIC. 

Already, the “Gerrit Smth movement’ is 
producing a great commotion among tie class 
who make politics a trade. Their craft is in 
danger. If the people should learn to break 
away from party dictation—if they should ven- 
ture to vote thezr own opinions and wishes, in- 
stead of those of the managers of packed nomi- 
nating Conventions, what would become of their 
avocation ? Othello’s occupation would be gone. 

The presses devoted to partizan politics be- 
tray the panic of which we are speaking. They 
have other work on hand, just now, at least in 
this State, than to debate among themselves the 
questions of platforms and candidates for the 
next Presidential election. The tariff and anti- 
tariff cliques—the Seward men, the Fremont 
men, the Botts men (ominous name!) have work 
enough before them, at present, to kill off the 
rising enthusiasm in favor of Gerrit Suira.— 
Misrepresentations and falsehoods of the most 
glaring character, are circulated without stint. 
With so many journals to circulate them and so 
few to contradict them, they have great ad- 
vantages on their side. Of these they most un- 
scrupously avail themselves ; well knowing that 
the more accusations they can get afloat, the 
less opportunity there will be for correcting 
them until after the election. Let honest men 
beware of heeding them. Their game is a des- 
perate one. Their desperation and recklessness 


betray the sudden panic into which they are 
thrown. 
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VOTING FOR MORGAN TO KEEP OUT PARKER. 

‘If you vote for Smith instead of Morgan, 
you will elect Parker”—say the Republicans. 

Well, what of it? Why not as well say, 
If you vote for Morgan instead of Smith 
you will elect Parker. The one state- 
ment is just as true, as the other. And the 
logic is equally good—the ethics much better. 

We regard it a settled matter that Morgan 
cannot be elected, any how. The strength of 
his party has been tried, and found wanting. 
It waa in a minority a year ago, when there was 
no Gerrit Smith in the field, and it has been 
losing ground ever since. The Republican 
vote on the Crittenden-Lecompton bill must 
have cut it down 10 or 20,000 votes at once. 
And the course of the Republican presses since 
that time has been such as to damage it still 
more: The party is known to be a declining, 
not to say a doomed party, and its shrewdest 
leaders are known to be plotting for some new 
party to take its place, in the campaign of 1860. 
What hope can the friends of Morgan entertain 
of his success? None whatever. 

The strength of the independent nomination 





| sustaining Gerrit Smith, on the other hand, re- 














mains to be ascertained. It is a new, fresh, 
vigorous, rapidly grwing movement. It is on 
the uphill ascent, and meets the Republican 
train on the downhill descent.—Which train 
will you take your passage in? Are you in 
pursuit of the top or the bottom of the hill ? 
If the latter, take passage with Morgan and his 
down-hill associates. If the former, then jump 
into the car with Gerrit Smith. 

So much for that view of the matter, accor- 
ding to which, if you would defeat Parker, the 
Democratic candidate, you must vote for Ger- 
rit Smith. Nothing else will do it. The real 
question is between Smith and Parker. Mor- 
gan is out of the question. 


But what if it were otherwise? Suppose it 
were so that a vote for Morgan would defeat Par- 
ker and that it could not be done otherwise. What 
benefit would the cause of Freedom or of Tem- 
perance gain by that operation? Parker is 
against a Personal Liberty law, and Morgan 
is not in favor of one. Parker is against 
Liquor prohibition, and Morgan is not in 


favor it. This is stating the question 
in the most favorable light possible, for 
Morgan. And what would be gained by it? 


‘ What wondrous difference can there be, 
Twixt tweedle dum and tweedle dee?’ 

If you still demand whether the difference 
slight though it may be, is not in favor of Mor- 
gan and the Republicans, rather than Parker 
and the Democrats—we answer by asking 
another question,—Of two spurious bills—which 
is the most dangerous, the one that has some 
resemblance to the genuine and that is often 
mistaken for it; or the one that is so horribly 
executed that no one is decived by it? The 
application is obvious.— What would you think 
of the proposition to vote for Parker to keep 
out Morgan? You would laugh at it, and no 
wonder. Then you ought to laugh at the other 
question likewise. 

GERRIT SMITH IN NEW-YORE. 

Well—Gerrit Smith, as candidate for Gover- 
nor has spoken in New-York city, and with sig- 
nal success. The meeting was held in the new 
hall of the Cooper Institute, which is said to be 
capable of seating 3000—or 2400 in the chairs 
on the floor, exclusive of the platform.—The 
Tribune very strangely, puts down the attend- 
ance at 1,200. The Times says the “ building 
was about three fourths full.” This comes 
nearer the truth, but is not the whole truth, 
At the opening of the meeting there may not 
have been more than 1,500, but it was soon in- 
creased to at least 2,000. After this we noticed 
that the seats were nearly all filled, while num- 
bers stood forward in the aisles. A leading 
Democrat acknowledged that his party had not 
been able to gather so large a meeting this 
year. 

After some brief introductory remarks, Mr. 
Smith invited interrogatories. He was ques- 
tioned in respect to a great number of topics, and 
his answers were prompt, lucid, and unreser- 
ved. There was nothing of concealment about 
him. This trait won him great favor, for the 
people have long been disgusted with the cau- 
tion, ambiguity, and duplicity of the candidates 
whom demagogues have selected for them. It 
was cheering to us to observe that on all points 
touching the abolition of slavery,” and jlique 
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prohibition, the strongest and most radical 
utterances of Gerrit Smith—as radical as we 
have ever heard from him, or from any one, 
were greeted with most enthusiastic applause. 

In that single fact we read the downfall of 
all half-way anti-slavery and temperance mea- 
sures, 80 soon as a knowledge of radical prin- 
ciples and méasures shall be efficiently commu- 
nicated to the masses, which might soon be 
done, if those who profess to hold them would 
come up to the work and furnish the necessary 
means of reaching them.—We see too, a con- 
firmation of an opinion we have long ago 
expressed, that New-York City itself, presents 
a promising field of anti-slavery culture, if we 
only had the men and the means to cultivate it 
properly. If Gerrit Smith could only spend a 
week or ten days in the city, our corrupt 
politicians of all parties would soon be taught 
a lesson through the votes of the people, that 
would do them good as long as they should live. 

The majority of these who listened to Ger- 
rit Smith in that Hall on Wednesday Evening, 
learned more in two hours, of the nature of 
Civil Government, of law, of political respon- 
sibilities, of the arts of demagogues, of the 
causes of political corruption, and of the means 
of political purification, than they had ever 
before learned, in all their lives. Hundreds of 
them will remember it for years.—On some 
questions introduced that evening, there will be 
differences of opinion. On these the responses 
of the audience were feeble, or mixed and 
diverse.—But on the great issues of ABOLITION 
and TEMPERANCE, he seemed to carry all before 
him. 

The applause, at certain points, was over- 
whelming, and once he was enthusiastically 
greeted with three cheers. Says the N. Y. 
Times :— 

“Gerrit SmitH, the independent candidate for 
Governor, appeared before a large audience, last night. 
at the Cooper Institute. He invited questions as to 
his views on all subjects of public policy, and, for 
three hours, was occupied in meeting a running fire 
of interrogations on political topics, ranging from the 
Canals to Mormonism. Mr. Smitu acquitted him- 
self with his usual readiness and ability, and on the 
whole, produced a very favorable impression. 


ee 
—_ 


MARVELLOUS ASSURANCE. 

Leading Republican Journals in New York 
State, at the present time, are cutting a most 
ridiculous figure, disclaiming abolitionism and 
liquor prohibition, and in the same columns be- 
rating abolitionists and probibitionists for not 
voting for them! They deride us as lunatics, 
denounce us a fanatic, and then claim. us as 
part and parcel of their Republican party! It 
would have ruined their party to have nomina- 
ted Gerrit Smith, or even Timothy Jenkins, so 
obnoxious are those gentlemen to the slavocrats 
and rummies; but then, Gerrit Smith and his 
associates are gravely asked why they do not 
join in the support of the party whose nomina- 
tions are thus controlled, whose measures are 
thus moulded! They claim to be, par excellence, 
“the white man’s party,” call the Democracy 
“the nigger party,” and then laud and lionize 
the few colored men whom they have seduced 
to support them ! 

When, except in cases of this character, were 
the votes of any class of men ever claimed by 
those who villify them and denounce their prin- 








ciples and measures? What if Democratic 
Journals, after deriding the “black Repubii- 
cans,” and denouncing them as traitors, fanatics, 
and madmen, should, in the same breath, charge 
them with folly for not voting with the pro-sla- 
very Democracy ?—Verily, it must be a bad 
cause and a desperate exigency that drives 
sober men into absurdities of this sort. 





“I would vote for Gerrit Smith, if I thought 
he could be elected.” 

Would you? Are you in earneet, friend ?— 
If you are, then vote for him, and help elect 
him; or prove, at least, that you mean what you 
say.— What would you think, if you should 
hear a Republican say, “(I would vote for Mor- 
gan if I thought he could be elected?” Or, 
what if a Native American should say, “I 
would vote for Burrows, if I thought he could 
be elected ?” ‘Would you think men much in 
earnest, if you should hear them talking in this 
way? How many such friends do you think it 
would take, to elect Burrows, or Morgan, or 
even Parker, by this process? Why is it, that 
nobody but professed Abolitionists and Temper- 
ance men talk in this way? What if Jeffer- 
son’s friends bad treated him in this manner ?— 
“T would vote for Jefferson, if I thought he 
could be elected, but since that is doubtful, I 
will vote for Adams.” What if Adams’ friends 
had said, “I would vote for Adams, if I thought 
he could be elected, but since he cannot, I will 
vote for Jefferson.”—If people, fifty or sixty 
years ago, should have been heard talking so, 
they would have been called weather-vanes or 
turn-coats. 

If you have any principles, vote for them; if 
not, confess that you have none. 

If you desire to carry any important mea- 
sures, vote for them ; if not, confess that on the 
whole, you care little or nothing about them. 

Suppose the Anti-National Bank men had 
said, ‘I would vote against a National Bank, 
if I thought it would succeed,” would it ever 
have succeeded ? 

Suppose the Jackson men, (when their num- 
bers were fewer than those of the friends of 
Gerrit Smith,) should have said, ‘ I would vote 
for Jackson, if I thought he could be elected,” 
would he ever have been elected ? 

Has any principle, has any measure, has any 
candidate, ever been carried by such advocates ? 

Is there any way of putting down a principle, 
of preventing a measure, of defeating a candi- 
date half so effective as that of saying, ‘I 
would vote for it, if I thought it could be suc- 
cessful” ? What is that but advertising every- 
body that the cause you profess to favor is a 
hopeless one, by the testimony of its own 
friends? What could you do more effectually 
against it ? 

Is it, after all, credible, that any real, earnest 
friend of any principle or candidate, could ever 
be persuaded to act in this manner? If you 
were really intent on getting a protective Tariff, 
would you say, “I would vote for a Tariff, if I 
thought I could get it. But, since I cannot, I 
will vote against it ?”” Do earnest Tariff men 
ever act thus? Could you persuade H. C. Ca- 
rey and Horace Greeley to do so? Try it, and 
gee. 

What if you fear you cannot elect Gerrit 
Smith by voting for him? Does that excuse 
your voting against him? What if you fear 


———— = 


you cannot vote down slavery ? Does that jus- 
tify you in voting for a party pledged not to 
abolish it? A party pledged to let slavery 
alone in the States where it exists ? 

The truth is, the cannot in this case, comes 
very near being a will not. 

If all the men who say they would like to see 
Gerrit Smith elected Governor, and that they 
would vote for him if they thought he could be | 
elected—would only vote for him—would, at 
once, avow the determination to do so, would 
do all in their power to induce others to do so, 
there is no room for a rational doubt that i¢ 
would be done.—“ What ought to be done, can 
be done,” was the motto of reformers in days 
past. Then they had power. 

If Gerrit Smith is not elected Governor, it 
will, we doubt not, be owing to the influence 
—positive and negative—of those who say, “J 
would vote for Gerrit Smith, if I thought he 
could be elected!” 


‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” ™ 

“ According to your faith, be it done unto 
you.” 

“This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even your faith.” 

“ Only believe.” 


With those whose politics are inspired and 
directed by the religion of Christ, these divine 
maxims are as good in politics as anywhere 
else. 


GERRIT SMITH IN BROOKLYN. 

The meeting in Brooklyn, Oct. 7th, was 
equally cheering with that in New-York the 
evening previous. We copy an account of it 
given in the NV. Y. Times, an opposer of Gerrit 
Smith and his measures. 

The following is from the editorial abstract 
of “ News of the day: ” 





night at Montague Hall, Brooklyn, and submitted 
himself to a severe course of interrogatories, in reply - 
ing to which, if he did not always have the best side 
of the argument, he certainly succeeded _ in silencing 
his catechists. 

The following is the account of the reporter 
for the Times. 

THE CAMPAIGN. 
Gerrit Smith tn Brooklyn. 

Last night’ Gerrit Smith," the independent candidate 
for Governor, met a large assemblage of the voters of 
Brooklyn in Montague Hall. Mr. S. A Beers was 
chosen Chairman. A large number of queries, 


which he replied with his customary promptitude 
and ability. Many were substantial repetitions of those 
proposed and answered at the meeting in New- 
York on the previous night. These we omit, 

He said, that among all the candidates for Gover- 
nor this Fall, that the New-York Tribune had alluded 
to him as the fool. Now, he should be very sorry to 
have his foolishnes exposed before this large assembly, 
for it would mortify him and his friends, and especially 
his dearest friends—for he found that the Dem. 
ocracy had turned up, of late, among his dearese 
friends——but, at the hazard of wounding the feelings 
of even these dear Democrats, he hoped they(the audi- 
ence) would feel entirely free to interrogate him in such 
manner as they might thiak proper. There was one 
consolation in what the New-York Tribune said in 
this connection; it said that though Gerrit Smith 
was not great he was good. Now, it was better to 
be a good fool than a bright rascal. (Laughter and 
applause.] So, on the whole, he did not think the 
New-York Tribune had much damaged his reputation. 





Gerrit Smith spoke before a large andience last . 


written and oral, were put to Mr. Smith, to all of 
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He could afford compliments to his heart, even at the 
expense of his understanding, and he trusted that 
his friends would not be alarmed lest by his commit- 
tal of himself in these public answers, to public 
questions, he should damage the prospects of his 
election, for he held that he was entitled to the vote 
of no man who, having drawn out from him his opin- 
ions and positions, concluded on the whole that he 
was not entitled to his support. [Applause.] 

Here Mr. Smith was asked his views as to the 
right of man to the soil. 

He said he held that every generation was entitled 
to the earth in usufruct and equally ; that man was to 
be allowed the same free and equal right to the soil as 
to the light and the air. [Applause.] He held that 
the vacant land of our country belongs to the landless 
—[applause]—and equally to the landless who 
are here now and they who might come here. 

An old gentleman now rose and said he had two 
questions to put, and he would put one: who is the 
greatest man of the day? [Laughter and applause.| 

Mr. Smith said that was hardly a political question 
and, therefore, did not fall within the proposed range 
of questions. [The same gentleman again rose and 
asked. What is your individual platform? what is 
your platform ? [Laughter and confusion.| 

Mr. Smith—My platform consists of the principles 
of Gerrit Smith. [Renewed laughter and loud 
applause. | 

The venerable querist again rose amid a storm of 
hisses, cries of “sit down,” and counter cries of “ go 
on,” 

A gentleman suggested to Mr. Smith (who spoke 
from the floor instead of an improvised platform of 
small dimensions and doubtful stability on which the 
chairman sat) that he would be better heard by 
standing on the platform. 

Mr. Smith—I cannot stand there, sir. It is an 
uncertain footing-place. [Laughter and cheers.] It 
is what | calla tottering platform. 

The old gentleman who had already made himself 
80 conspicuous, got up a third time and asked; if a 
Goverment be called a tree, what is that tree, and 
what fruit does it bear? [Great laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

A Voice—I move that that question be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. Smith-—Gentlemen, I wait for political ques- 
tions. 

The question was put why he did not join one of 
the political parties ; to which he replied at length, 
giving as his reason that he was unable to discrimin- 
ate between them in their policy as to the questions 
of prohibition and the personal liberty bill. 

He was then asked if the passage of a personal 
liberty bill in this state would not, be revolutionary 
or a virtual secession of New-York from the Union ? 

To this he answered that such a measure might be 
held to be revolutionary, though he held that it would 
not be in rebellion even against the forms of a con- 
stitution. But, granting it would be rebellion against 
the intended meaning of a statute, might they not 
embark in anything that was‘revolutionary ? He held 
that every true man on God’s earth was willing to 
be revolutionary. He held that there was no true 
man on God’s earth who felt himself absolutely obliged 
to be bound by precedent. He held that there was 
no true man on God’s earth who was not willing to be 
a manufacturer of precedents, only he was to see 
that these precedents were made by him in wisdom 
and righteousness. “He held that the upward and 
wisest steps of the human family in all the best ages 
of the world were the results of a revolutionary spirit. 
The best revolutions have been those which consisted 
in treating as no Jaw that which had the name and the 
form of law. [Cheers.] No better instances of this 
was needed than that furnished by our revolutionary 
fathers who rebelled against a law which imposed 
only a threepenny tax on tea, and we their children, 
and their children’s children, rejoice in that  rebel- 
lion. Was there any one of them who would be so 








recreant to their principles as not to rebel against a 
statute which took man and cast him down from the 
glorious hights where his Maker placed him into the 
category of brutes and things! [Loud applause.] 

In reply to other queries, Mr. Smith asserted him- 
self as in favor of free trade, opposed to all tariffs, 
and friendly to a protection against State taxation of 
the first thousand dollars of every man’s property. 

Being asked if he was in favor of the election of 

Judges by the people, he said he would have every 
judicial officer, from the Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals down to the Justice of the peace, come out of 
the ballot-box. He would, however, limit the terms 
of the Judges. 

He was then interrogated as to his views on cur- 
rency, and said Government had nothing to do with 


‘Banks. He claimed for the poor man, as well as the 


rich, the right to issue his note. It was the natural 
right of every man on the face of the earth to try 
his credit. Government was not to hinder him from 
the right of making the experiment. It was not the 
natural obligation, however, of every man on the 
face of the earth to give him credit. [Laughter.] 
All that Government had to do with Banks was to 
punish frauds, by condemning every man to an ade- 
quate term in the State prison who failed to redeem 
his notes. 

A voice—Suppose we have got the man into prison, 
how is that to help him who has lost the money ? 

Mr, Smith—If a man knows that for failing to re- 
deem his notes he will be sent to the State Prison, it 
is not likely he will incur the risk. 

A voice--Would you have free-trade in money ? 


Mr. Smith—Certainly ; Government has nothing to 
do with it. 


Mr. Perrin, who had made repeated attempts to 
gain a hearing, at length succeeded. That, he 
said, may point to the doctrine of popular sov- 
ereignty, in which some of the Know- Nothing friends 
in my rear would like to hear your views, and how 
they agree with, our friend Greely’s of the Tribune, 
and on the Dred Scott decision. and your manner of 
resisting the highest tribunal in the land. 


Mr. Smith—The gentleman in rising told me he 
had a question to put to me in behalf of some 
Know-Nothings in his rear. (This was uttered with 
a semblance of mock gravity that elicited bursts of 
laughter and applause.) Now, this audience has s0 
intelligent a look that I had supposed there were no 
Know-Nothings in it. (Mr. Smith proceeded to 


state the gounds of his opposition to the Nebraska 
bill.) 


A voice—If you are elected Governor, will your 


oath of office call on you to protect fugitive slaves es- 
caping into our State. 


Mr. Smith—Certainly. I should swear to adminis- 
ter everlasting justice, and would therefore protect a 
fugitive slave. Let me here say, that when I am 
Governor—(laughter and applause)—you will pardon 
this assumption of mine, (laughter,) for you look upon 
me so good-naturedly that I readin your faces your 
purpose to make me Governor—let me say that when 
Iam Governor if I find the kidnapper prowling here 
in Brooklyn for his victim, and if—which I hppe will 
never be the case—I find the people sympathizing 
with the kidnapper instead of with the victim, I 
shall summon whatever of the military power of the 
State is needful to protect that victim. 


Mr. Smith proceeded to answer queries as to his 
opinions on the present Common School system, a 
Sabbath law, Woman’s Rights and the suffrage, and 
the relative claims of the Republican and Democratic 
parties to popular support. On this latter subject he 
was Very persistsently questioned, but his answers 
were always ready and to the point. He denied that 
the Republican Party had made Kansas a Free State, 
and asseverated with a solemnity which abated all 
carping that he had recorded his vote against the 
Nebraska bill instead of being in his bed, as was 
charged against him in some of the Whig newspapers. 








A slip of paper was handed tohim containing the 
query: have you more respect for a Pro-Slavery man 
than a Republican? I want, he said, a translation of 
this. Does it mean, haye you not more respect for one 
Pro-Slavery man than for another? (Laughter, 
hisses and applause.) 


A young gentleman in a condit‘on of high excite- 
ment, rose and characterized Mr. Smith’s answer as 
evasive. (Great confusion.) 

Mr. Smith—I cannot answer you till you withdraw 
the offensive word. I have lived 60 years and was 
never before called a dodger. 

Chairman--The gentleman will come to order for a 
moment. All those present who think Mr.Smith’s an- 
Swer was not an evasive one, will say “ Aye.” 

A storm of ayes was the response. 

The negative was put and but few answered. 


Mr. Smith expressed his desire to have the ques- 
tion put once more. 


The young propounder said he was about to retract 
the word evasive, and use the word indirect. He 
asked whether Mr. Smith was indifferent to the suc- 
cess or defeat of the Democracy ? 

Mr. Smith—F think the most effectual way to defeat 
pot only the Democrats, but the Republicans and the 
Native Americans, is to elect Gerrit Smith. (Loud 
cheering mingled with hisses.) 

After replying to a number of questions somewhat 
similar in purport to the last, Mr. Smith concluded 
amid much applause. 


ii 


“WE MUST DEFEAT THE PRO-SLAVERY DE- 
MOCRACY.” 


So say the Republicans, and we perfectly 
agree with them. The Democratic party is 
the mere tool of the Slave Power. It must be 
not only defeated, but broken up, and annihi- 
lated, so far at least as the non-slaveholding 
States are concerned. 

How can the work be accomplished? That 

is the question. We have studied it for many 
years, and in the light of the half century of 
efforts and experiments that have been made 
before our eyes, by the opponents of that par- 
ty, from the days of the old Federalists in 
1808, down to the present hour. The task has 
proved too hard for Federalists, for National 
Republicans, for Whigs, for Free Soilers, for 
Free Democrats, and for Republicans. . What 
is the matter ? Where lies the secret of their 
failure ? In general terms, we say that the 
sham Democracy has never been, for any great 
length of time, defeated, because it has never 
yet been confronted by a real, thorough-going 
Democratic party. The opposition has com- 
monly embodied and made prominent, some 
anti-democratic element, principle, or measure, 
which has proved the ruin of the party arrayed 
against the old Democratic party. What is 
wanted is a radical and real Democratic party 
that shall, at every point, carry out, in prac- 
tice, the democratic principle which the Demo- 
cratic party only professes to hold. Until such a 
party comes on the stage, the sham Democra- 
cy, the party of false appearances, will have 
the ascendancy, of course, on the strength of 
its democratic professions. No party can make 
any head-way against the so called Democratic 
party, that attempts to strengthen itself by al- 
liances with any class of monopolists, or that 
favors special legislation in any of its varied 
shapes. In order to be successful, the opposi- 
tion party must be known of all men to be 
more democratic—not less so—at every point of 
comparison, than the party now in power. On 
this point, the various opposition parties have 
made a fatal mistake. 
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In special reference to the present time, and 
to the issues growing out of the existence and 
consequent aggressions of slavery, we say, dis- 
tinctly and with the greatest confidence, the 
present reigning Democratic party can never 
be put down by any opposition that does not 
strike directly, openly, and resolutely against 
the existence of slavery itself, in all parts of 
the nation. The opposition party that dares 
not inscribe “NATIONAL ABOLITION” 
upon its banner, might as well attempt nothing, 
and disband. Jt is only by a Radical Abolition 
party that a radical pro-stavery party can be 
overcome. And that Radical Abolition party 
must practically identify itself with thorough 
democratic principles and measures on every 
question of policy affecting the rights and in- 
terests of the people, or of any portion of them. 
Inwther words, it must, at every point, con- 
tend for the inherent and inalienable rights of 
all men. 


Such an opposition party could easily over- 
come the pro-slavery Democracy, and no other 
opposition party can. 


The Republican party, and its leaders, (who 
are now plotting a still less democratic party,) 
interpose the grand obstacle to such a Radical 
Abolition and truly Democratic party as we 
have described. 


In order, therefore, to the overthrow of the 
pro-slavery or sham Democracy, the removal of 
the sham Republican or sham anti-slavery par- 
ty, is the very first thing to be done. Shams 
are not to be overcome with shams. That game 
is played out, and lost. 


The effort to overthrow the so called Demo- 
cratic party by any Native American, Internal 
Improvement, or Tariff, or National Bank par- 
ty, will prove a failure, whether such opposi- 
tion party takes one ground or another in rela- 
tion to the slavery question. A rival pro-sla- 
very party, would find the old Democratic 
party too strongly intrenched, and in possession 
of the field already. A party neutral on that 
question would be impossible—a party at- 
tempting to occupy a middle ground has alrea- 
dy been proved impracticable. 


Besides—the slavery question will, hence- 
forth, of necessity, be paramount to all others, 
so long as the slave system continues. The 
Democratic party already occupies one side of 
that question, and none but a Radical Abolition 
party can occupy the other. We hold it de- 
monstrable, therefore, that none other can ever 
overcome the pro-slavery Democracy; and 
hence, the sooner the Republican party is out 
of the way, the better, in order that an efficient 
opposition party may take its place. Let all 
those understand this, who would not perpetu- 
ate the pro-slavery Democratic party. 


The ultra pro-slavery party, of Calhoun, 
Taney, and Buchanan, so far from be- 
ing conquered, or even weakened, cannot fail 
to be invigorated and strengthened by the la- 
bors of an opposition party that concedes to it, 
its fundamental principle that slavery is legal 
and constitutional in the slave States—a con- 
cession that irresistibly and logically carries 
with it, all that the slavery party has ever 
claimed or can claim. The man who has not, 
at this late day, learned this, has witnessed the 
developments of the last ten years in vain, 





“THE REPUBLICAN PARTY MUST BE PRESERVED, 

And therefore we cannot afford to vote for 
Gerrit Smith !” 

So say scores of Republicans and anti-slave- 
ry men, who ought to be better posted up, by 
this time. 

The Republican party cannot be preserved, 
It is a used up party, as truly and as assuredly 
so, as the Whig party was used up in 1852, 
four years before the N. Y. Tribune and its 
other mourning friends were ready to submit to 
its interment. During that period the leading 
Whigs, many of whom are now leading Repub- 
licans, could not be made to believe that their 
beloved Whig party was dead, Profiting by 
that sad experience, these politicians have now 
learned to distinguish between a living and a 
dead party, better than they once did. They 
now understand—most of them at least, that 
the Republican Party, if not quite dead, is as- 
suredly dying, and can never be resuscitated. 
Hence, as their journals show, they have been 
intent, for months past, upon contriving up 
some “ fusion” or “re-organization of parties,” 
to take the place of it. To this end it is neces- 
sary for them to keep and vitalize, if practica- 
ble, the Republican skeleton, during the. pend- 
ing State elections, so as to keep the members 
together, under drill, in the best condition to be 
sold, transferred, and handed over to the new 
opposition party in preparation for the Presi- 


_ dential campaign of 1860. 


The rank and file do not understand this, but 
their leaders, for the most part, do, and are 
playing a masked game. 

In plain English—the cry that “the Repub- 
lican party must be preserved, and therefore the 
friends of freedom cannot afford to vote for 
Gerrit Smith,” is set.to music and sent abroad, 
to cheat the people, by a set of men, who know 
well enough, that the Republican party is 
doomed, who have long since commenced pre- 
parations for its burial, and for the installation 
of a new party in its stead. They are like 
courtiers around the death-bed of a dying mon- 
arch, watching wistfully, for the last gasp, and 
only fearing that it may come before they have 
settled -the question of “succession to the 
throne ” and secured their snug places :—in the 
meantime, sending out bulletins certifying to 
the king’s comfortable health, lest the people 
themselves should havea word to say about 
the “ succession.” : 


“The Republican party must be preserved” 
—must it ? But what is the Republican party ? 
Where, and by what tokens of life is its exist- 
ence to be ascertained and witnessed ? 


Where is the party of “No more slave 
States ?”? Where is the party of “No more 
slavery in the Territories ?”” Where is the par- 
ty of ““No slavery in Territories north of 36° 
30! once consecrated to freedom?” Echo an- 
swers where! Its epitaph is already written. 
The Crittenden-Lecompton bill is its tomb-stone. 
The 92 Republican Representatives who voted 
for it, are its pall-bearers. 


For what purposes should the “ Republican 
party be preserved ?” Do its keepers promise 
that it shall do the work which it and they have 
already abandoned and repudiated? Do they 
claim that it is a party that will act for liquor 
prohibition, or for the defense of State Rights 


—— 
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purpose must the Republican party—even if it 
were living and likely to live, be preserved ? 
Can any man show a good’reason for trying 
to preserve it? Can there be any object in try- 
ing to preserve it, or rather to make a show of 





* preserving it, but to gull the confiding people, 


and secure the prospect of getting the offices at 
their disposal ? 
SMALL BUSINESS, BUT SIGNIFICANT. 

It is a pitiful sight, and yet an instructive 
one, to see what silly and ridiculous expedients 
are resorted to by certain Republican journals, 
in opposing Gerrit Smith, and the movement 
for electing him Governor. Instead of meeting 
him in fair argument; instead of grappling 
with the momentous questions he is discussing 
before the people, the Tribunes and Journals 
and Posts, and other organs of ‘the white 
man’s party,” are in extacies to find a few 
colored men foolish, or mercenary, or servile 
enough to be bought into their party, to help 
them prove that they are not the negro party. 
Then they revive the old truthless slander that 
Gerrit Smith, when in Congress, went to bed 
at nine o’clock, and did not vote against the.Ne- 
braska bill. Next, on the strength of this weak 
falsehood, they make themselves merry at the 
thought of a Commander-in-chief of the militia 
of the State promising to rescue the victims of 
kidnappers, provided it be not later than nine 
o’clock. ; 

Go on, gentlemen. Proclaim the weakness 
of your cause, and your inability to say any- 
thing more important and effective against Ger- 
rit Smith and his friends, The people will un- 
derstand your position. 
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ONE WORD MORE TO COLORED VOTERS. 

Already your bitterest and most contemptu- 
ous enemies are chuckling over the fact that cer- 
tain persons of your number have come out for 
Morgan, in opposition to your noble friend, Grr- 
rit Smru., Already, as formerly in old Whig 
times, they are quoting it in evidence that you are 
not Abolitionists, and do not sympathize with 
them; that you are not opposed to the Fugitive 
Slave bill; that you do not desire equality of suf- 
frage with the whites. In a word, (as Southern 
editors have inferred from it,) that you do not 
know how to take care of yourselves; that the 
right of suffrage is no practical benefit to you ; 
and you might as well be in slavery. Now, if 
you do not wish to have this crushing charge 
fastened upon you for all future time, and your 
friends silenced,—for Heaven’s sake, for your 
own sake, for the slave’s sake, come up, as one 
man, and vote for Gerrit Smirn, It may be 
the very last opportunity you will ever have to 
vote for your rights. Why should you persist 
in voting against them? Nobody will ever 
thank you for it. In the same papers in which 
you are complimented for deserting Gerrit 
Smith and voting for Morgan, you may find 
sneers against Gerrit Smith, for his saying that, 
if elected, he would summon the militia to pro- 
tect a colored baby from kidaappers. You may 
find boasts that the Republican party is the 
“white man’s party, and has nothing to do with 
the niggers!” Will you spit in your own faces 
by voting with such a party? If you will, 
what encouragement can any white man have 
to stand up, 28 Gerrit Smith does, and plead 





against kidnappers? If not, for what earthly } for your rights ? 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND “ ABOLITIONISM.” 

There are those who really believe, or who 
wilfully pretend to believe, that the Republi- 
can party is an “ Abolition” party. If these 


persons are sincere in their professions, we pity - 


their weakness and ignorance; if they are hypo- 
crites, God help them! Certainly there is no 
need of misconception upon this point. The 
creed of the Republican party has been libe- 
rally published and widely circulated, and if 
there is any one who “ errs therein,” he must be 
““q fool,” whether he be a “ wayfaring man ” or 
not.—Syracuse Daily Journal. 

The above is the commencement of an edito- 
rial in the Journal of Sept. 28, the day before 
the American Abolition Society convened in 
that city. It was of special service to us, as 
saving us the trouble of confuting certain pro- 
fessed Abolitionists, who are always intruding 
into our Conventions, and boring us with their 
pretences that the Republican party is an 
“ Abolition party.” Their “Journal” came 
like a wet blanket upon their shoulders, that 
time. Its statement corroborated so fully the 
Annual Report of our Society, presented at 
that meeting, that no defence of it against such 
Abolitionists was needed. In that region it 
helped us almost as much as the meeting itself, 
if not more. It contributed, not a little, to make 
that meeting what it seemed to be, the deter- 
mined recommencement of a radical abolition 
movement, in good earnest. Not a few Repub- 
lican journals are doing us similar service. 


<—- 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


“Sravery Limiration Apanponep in theory 
and practice, by the defenders of the Crit- 
tenden-Lecompton Compromise.” {Annual 
Report of the American Abolition Society, 
September, 1858.] New York: American 
Abolition Society, 48 Beekman-street. 


This title is given to our Annual Report, as 
indicating the principal topic to which it is de- 
voted, though other topics are introduced. It 
is believed to embody a historical and demon- 
strative record and proof of THE FACT that 
the political effort for limiting the extension of 
slavery by action of Congress, while conceding 
the legal and constitutional right of slavery in 
the slave States, was an effort that has now ended 
in entire defeat, and is in reality abandoned by 
the leaders of the Republican party—which 
party itself is now in process of “ re-organiza- 
tion,” or absorption in some new party, on astill 
lower platform. 

It makes an octavo pamphlet of 32 pages.— 
Price 9 cents single copy; 80 cents per dozen; 
$6 per hundred. Postage 1 cent each. Send 

orders to Wm, Goodell, P.O., Box 1212, No. 
48 Beekman-street, New York. 
We greatly desire to give immediate and 
wide circulation to this pamphlet; but as the 


money subscribed for the purpose at Syracuse 
does not half pay for the first thousand copies, 
stereotyped, we are obliged to put them on 
sale, and to solicit additional subscriptions to 
the publishing. and distributing fund. One or 
two hundred dollars could be well employed 
in this service. 


R= Editors friendly please copy. 





Wituiam J. Watkins, a colored man, has tazen 
the stump in favor of the “ white man’s party,” 
and advocates the election of the pro-slaver 
Morgan, in opposition to the abolitionist, Gerr- 
rit Switx—much to the joy of all pro-slavery 
men, Northern and Southern. Mr. Watkins 
must think it a great honor to be admitted into 
the fellowship of such a party. 








PERPLEXITIES OF REPUBLICAN EDITORS. 

Most sincerely do we compassionate that 
respectable but not numerous class of Republi- 
can editors who seem really to desire the pre- 
servation of their party on the platform of 1856, 
and who are consequently annoyed with 
the manifest attempts of their leading men 
to re-organize, or, in some way, to come down 
to a lower level, and bring their supporters 
with them. Most gladly would we do or sug- 
gest anything within the compass of possibity 
to relieve their perplexities, but we can think of 
nothing short of their coming up to the Radical 
Abolitionist platform, for which, we fear, they 
are not even yet prepared. We have before 
us, for example, the National Era of October 
7, in which the Editor says :— 


“ We cannot too urgently press upon our ‘friends 
the necessity of resisting all attempts to demoralize 
the Republican party.” 


The article proceeds to contend against the 
platform of “ Mr. Douglas and his friends.” In 
another article, headed “No Surrender,” the 
Editor says :— 


“ From still other quarters the appeal comes to the 
Republican party to surrender its distinctive princi- 
ples.” 


This is levelled against the Philadelphia 
North American, which has, it seems, proposed 
‘‘A Great National party for redress of griev- 
ances, the corruption, extravaganze and pro- 
scription” of the Administration, but ignoring 
all anti-slavery and Non-extension issues, and 
declaring that there is “no longer any doubt of 
perfect willingness and readiness of the better and 
larger portion of what is called the Republican 
party” to come into the measure. 

The editor of the Era does not seem to be 
aware that the “ Republican party ” was effect- 
ually ‘‘demoralized”—and its “ distinctive 
principles surrendered ” by the vote in Congress 
for the Crittenden-Lecompton bill, a policy 
warmly defended by the Era itself, May 25.— 
(See Radical Abolitionist for June.) What 
else but the Douglas platform remained, for the 
party to stand upon, when the Crittenden Le- 
compton Dill, based upon that very platform, 
was adopted by the Republican party ? 





THE NEW REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 

The Washington Weekly Republican of Sep- 
tember 28th, publishes, without dissent, “a 
Speech of Hon. Eli Thayer of Massachusetts 
at a State Convention of the Republican party 
held at Worcester, September 25,” in which 
he says :— 


“ But I congratulate you, members of the Republi- 
can party, on being, this day, on the record in fayor 
of the doctrine [of popular sovereignty.] During the 
last session of Congress, you know your Representa- 
tives, without an exception, voted for this same bill 
which the Democracy repudiated,—the Crittenden 
Lecompton bill, which itivolyed and included the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty. And what man has 
apologized to you for his vote? What man has in- 
quired of you whether you approve that action or 
not? They know that you approve of that action, 
and that if they had not thus voted, you would have 
branded them as traitors to the party.” * * * * “J 
find there are some who are still inclined to adhere 
to the old opinion that it is the right and duty of 
Congress to legislate for the Territories.” 


Mr. T. contends that though they have the 
right, it is not their duty, because there is a 
better way; that is, by emgration, which, as 
he observes, is not the work of legislation, 
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This leaves a National Republican party no- 
thing to do, but to defend the Cincinnati _plat- 
form of the Democratic party otf 1856 ! 

Mr. T. says a law excluding slavery would 
be a deception, because “it is admitted on all 
hands, that it would be of no binding force 
except during the time that it is a Territory, 
and that any new State has the same “ right to 


establish slavery within its limits that Massa- 
chusetts or Ohio has.” 
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‘ IMPIETY—LA WLESSNESS—DESPOTISM.”’ 

The ‘“ American Baptist” is mistaken in sup- 
posing that we imputed the principles of “ im- 
piety, lawlessness, despotism” to any persons or 
journals merely because they dissented from our 
doctrine that the Federal Constitution author- 
izes and requires the Federal Governmen® to 
“execute judgment for all them that are op- 
pressed”—to be “a terror to evil doers and a 
praise to them that do well”—a protector of 
the innocent against the lawless according to the 
express commandments of God’s words. No. 
Far otherwise. We said this only of those who, 
while they rejected this, our exposition of the 
Constitution, so far from deploring its supposed 
failure to do this, and “ secure the blessings of 
liberty” to all “ the people of the United States” 
(as it professes to do) defended that supposed 
feature of the Constitution, as wise, patriotic and 
republican. We said it of those who when poin- 
ted to the plain and express language of the 
Constitution, which they could not deny to be in 
accordance with our exposition, proceeded to 
argue that it could not mean so because it oveHT 
Not to beso, that a Government thus construct- 
ed, so as to have power to protect all its in- 
nocent subjects, or inhabitants, would be a dan- 
gerous “ consolidation” and “centralization of 
power”—“ usurpation”—“ despotism” &c., &e. 
Tis, we did characterize as ‘‘ impiety—lawless. 
ness—despotism—the utter abrogation of all 
valid civil government”—a “denial of the di- 
vine authority”—“ anarchy-and despotism com- 
bined.” We did say that this was precisely the 
doctrine of Senator Douglas in respect to the 
right of the States and Territories to maintain 
slavery if they pleased, and that the nation and 
national government, ought to have no right to 
interfere. Let any one who can, point out any 
error in this. 

We did not include the American Baptist in 
the list of the Journals holding that doctrine, 
bnt simply asked on which side its present 
Editor would be counted.—If he does not hold 
the doctrine, he can disclaim it, and our readers 
shall know of his disclaimer. If he does hold 
it, let him manfully avow and defend it. And 
let him tell us how, as a Christian man, he ean 
help joining with Mr. Garrison in denouncin 
the Constitution as a “ covenant with death and 
an agreement with hell,” unless he construes 
that instrument as we do. 


<n 


Witiuram H. Bortzien, who, last August 
opposed the nomination of Gerrit Smith, in the 
Convention at Syracuse which was called for 
that express purpose, and who yet claimed 
the right to speak and vote in the Convention, 
as amember, isnow stumping the State as a 
Temperance Lecturer, in the employ of the 
New-York State Temperance Society (a mere 
tail to the Republican kite) and advising tho 
prohibitionists to vote for Morgan, (who dodged 
voting on the prohibitory law) in preference to 
voting for Gerrit Smith ! 














